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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 


I was born at Kendal in Westmoreland on the 
27th of 12th month, 1712, and my parents 
John and Mary Gough, professing the truth as 
held by the people called Quakers, I received 
my education in the same profession. M 
mother, who was an industrious, careful, well- 
minded woman, taught me to read; and when 
I was a little turned of five years of age, I com- 
menced a scholar in Friends’ school in my na- 
tive town, under the tuition of Thomas Re- 
banks, at which school I continued till my 
fifteenth year. Having, a good genius and a 
propensity to learning, I attained with facility 
and readiness the Latin and Greek languages; 
and my quick proficiency therein, (I being of 
little stature for my age) excited admiration, 
procured me the fame of a great scholar, vastly 
magnified my little stock of attainments, and 
also introduced me to the notice of several per- 
sons of eminence in the town who would frequent- 
ly question me in respect to my learning, and 
were generally pleased with my ready answers. 

In particular, a distinguished justice of peace 
with his wife, took a singular notice of me, ad- 
mitting me (young as I was) to free conversa- 
tion with them, and introducing me at times 
into grand company which frequented their 
house. The said justice would say, that if my 
parents would give me up to him, he would 
send me to the university to receive a proper 
education. This flattered my ambition, as it 
was what at that time I heartily wished for. 
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By these means the seeds of wild nature, the 
noxious weeds of pride and vain conceit (the 
produce of every soil) received strength and 
nourishment in my early minority, and shot up 
high for my present childish age. 

But in some sort to counterbalance these in- 
centives to pride and airy notions, I had the 
advantage of receiving my education in a place 
in and about which there lived many worthy 
Friends, whose exemplary lives, and religious 
care and labors, often in my early years made 
good impressions on my mind, which (though 
my own propensities soon effaced them) left 
fixed upon my breast an honorable esteem for 
those truly good men and women, with painful 
reflections under the sense of my own infidelity 
and secret wishes for that happy condition, 
which, I really believed them to be established 
in, by Christ their Redeemer and Sovereign. 

My understanding was enlightened when 
very young, to see both my own deficiencies in 
duty, and those of many others more advanced 
in years; and I thought, if I lived to bea man, 
their harms should be my warnings. 

I remember a worthy minister, Joseph Jor- 
dan from Virginia, having had the small-pox at 
a Friends’ house in Kendal, and being raised 
up again, at the first meeting which he got to 
after it, was drawn out in such a moving man- 
ner in his ministry, that the meeting in gene- 
ral seemed to be impressed with great tender- 
ness under it; and I then (though but very 
young) had a share therein. The desirableness 
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of living so as to obtain divine favor seemed to 
be very clearly and strongly set before our 
view. And the opportunity had some effect 
upon my mind for a short season. 

Here we may remark the advantage that ac- 
crues to religious society and to meetings, 
where they are favored with a number of faith- 
ful elders, living ministers, and spiritually- 
minded friends; men of truth, “ fearing God 
and hating covetousness.”* The liveliness of 
their spirits ; the clearness of their sight, and 
the uniformity of their conduct and conversa- 
tion, qualify them to show the ese how they 
should walk in the pursuit of peace, both by 
my and example ; precepts drawn from the 
iving spring of experience, and examples 
formed by a watchful attention to the pointings 
and limitations of truth. I remember some 
whose very countenances seemed to command 
awe,’and impress observers with serious con- 
sideration. As the salt of the earth, seasoning 
those amongst whom they walked, with a sense 
of the truth which lived and predominated in 
them; under the powerful influence thereof 
these kept up meetings both for worship and 
discipline, and were enabled thereby to keep 
things in good order, as themselves were a good 
savor in their allotments. On the other hand 
we may observe that where the elders and ac- 
tive Friends are not under this qualification, 
but under the form, are suffering their hearts 
to go after their covetousness, secretly depart- 
ing from under the influence of this divine 
principle, the cause and prevalence of truth too 
often bodies amongst the different ranks of the 
people, “‘as in the day when a standard-bearer 
fainteth.” 

My mother made it her ‘maxim in her plan 
of education to accustom her children to useful 
employment, frugal fare, and to have our wills 
crossed, in order hereby to render us better fit- 
ted to undergo any future hardships in life, 
that might be allotted to befalus. AndI have 
reason to think that her cares and endeavors, 
with the examples and labors of good Friends, 
were to me as“ bread cast upon the waters,”+ 
which appeared after many days. In the inter- 
vals of school-hours, she would be employin 
me in one useful occupation or other. This i 
thought a great hardship; and being much 
mortified thereby, I exerted my wits to evade 
it, often feigning pretences of schoo'-tasks and 
exercises, set me by my master, and such like 
groundless excuses. 

The great duty of education, to discharge it 
rightly, needs divine instruction and assistance, 
as much as any duty in life, and therefore pa- 
rents have need fervently to pray for it, and 
faithfully to follow it when received. Other- 





* Exod. xviii. 21. 
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wise they may be in danger of [a!ling sho 
the deviations and miscarriages of the chi 
(at least in. part) may lie at their doors. 

But if my mother might seem to err o 
one hand, viz. that of severity, i is ¢ 
feared that the far greater number err ox 
other hand, viz. that of indulgence and co. 
vance; and that though the former be m: 
painful for the present. yet the latter geavral 
proves more pernicious in its «ffeois and fata: 
consequences. I verily believe { have enjoy 
ed a better state of health, from being brough 
up in a hardy way, as my consist !ion was but 
weak and tender. 


Upon a review of my state at this see. my 
recollection represents it as w ey + ication of 
ambition, envy, craft and deceit ; © © ‘hatey-: 
then, a divine monitor was Lear tic, w © 
fest and reprove the corruption of wy hea 


and the evil of my ways. I was sensible of 1 

mothér’s anxious care for my preservation from 

evil, and attainment of good: bat f eluded as 
uch as I could, the confinem 1. which sh 

thought conducive thereto, in keejiu me» ler 

her own eye, and out of the way of cor 

company. I loved liberty; | sought i! 

eagerness, frequently got it by craft. and a! 

it tomy hurt, as unexperien i young } 

are too apt to do. 

In this state, I well remen © *, | was: 
and ashamed to meet with goc | | viends suc! 

I yet loved and honored, be « inwar'! 
victed from the consciousner. i wy o22 ¥ili 
and unguarded conduct. Sometimes I received 
from some of them the reproof I deserved ; and 
sometimes I thought their very silence rebuked 
me. At other times in their company the love 
and desire of goodness re-entered with a strong 
force. But being withdrawn therefrom, temp- 
tation too often reinstated vice in its wonted 
seat in my heart, and in the direction of my 
conduct. 

I easily and clearly saw the wide difference 
betwixt good and bad company, and how much 
the former was preferable ; yet the powerful al- 
lurements of the latter forcibly drew me into, 
and held me fast in a wretched captivity there- 
to, manifestly contrary to my better judgment, 
which I fear is the case with many others. 

There being a large body of Friends’ in the 
county of Westmoreland and the adjacent parts, 
our general meetings were many of them very 
largely attended ; and as it was the care of the 
elders, and other Friends’ concerned for the 
welfare of the youth, to encourage them very 
early to attend the meetings for discipline for 
their improvement in virtue and sobriety, I at- 
tended many of these large meetings, but too 
frequently without reaping any share of the 
real benefit intended by them, or receiving apy 
other impressions than those of vanity and airy 
ambition; so that however such meetings were 
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favored with divine virtue and power, the dis- 
sipation and absence of my foolish roving mind 
rendered it like the barren heath, not profiting 
by the fruitful shower, or cheering beams of the 


sun. 

And there is reason to fear, that this may be 
the case of too many young people, who are 
pleased to go to these large meetings from other 
motives than those of piety, who, forgetful of 
the intent and design of them, indulge their 
corrupt inclinations in very unseasonable gaiety 
and festivity. What the faithful laborers in the 
church endeavor to build up, these in their un- 
guarded conduct pull down, and sometimes 
bring reproach and disagreeable reflections on 
their religious profession. 

Whereas had these meetings been constant- 
ly beautified with an uniformity in the conduct 
of professors, consistent with the divine princi- 
, ple of Trath and the doctrines of its faithful 
ministers, they would have proved of much 
greater service. For as the truth is in iff 
unspotted, and its excellency unchangeable, fhe 
glory and dignity thereof would have shined 
forth very amiably and attractively in the eyes 
of the nations, had not the misconduct of its 
professors too frequently aud extensively 
eclipsed its genuine lustre; which merits the 
solid consideration of all who have been educa- 
ted, or have joined in profession with us, both 
when they attend such meetings, and at alf other 
times. 

(1727.) Being arrived at my fifteenth. year, 
my mother was anxious to have me put to some 
business. Through her persuasion my father 
in the course of his travels, spoke to David Hall 
(the memoirs of whose life are extant, and for 
whom my mother had an honorable esteem), and 
agreed with him to take me as usher to his 
school, desiring no other terms for me but m 
board, and such instruction as he might see 
yet needed ; which gave my mother great satis- 
faction. 

She accompanied me to his house at Skipton 
in Yorkshire. And here I oe the 
advantage of the education she had given me. 
for thereby I was prepared to submit more wil- 
lingly to continual employ and hardship. And 
though many of the boys coming from full 
houses and plentiful tables, thought their fare 
here mean (as indeed the price for both board- 
ing and tuition was but eight pounds per an- 
hum), yet to me it was in general otherwise. 


time two youths, whose cases or events in lite; 


I think not improper to mention by way of 
caution ; but their names I would wish to be 
buried in oblivion, unless they may yet be fa- 
vored with repentance unto salvation. 

The one was a lodger in the house. He was 
a valuable pattern and very helpful in the 


family. I esteemed him to be in a happy con-' 
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dition, and still believe he was so at that 
time. 

He had a few words in the ministry, and 
grew in his gift; but afterwards becoming exalt- 
ed, and too fond of applause, he fell into the 
snares of the grand enemy, and brought a re- 
proach on the truth, and on the ministry. What 
need hath he that standeth, or thinketh he 
standeth, to take heed lest he fall! 

The other was at that time an apprentice to 
David Hall. He was afterwards a minister 
well esteemed among many Friends, but alas! 
he also shamefully fell. And what renders the 
case of these my formerly well-beloved Friends’ 
stiil more melancholy, is, that though there is 
balm in Gilead, yet they and others, whom the 
enemy has thus wounded, and poisoned, will 
not turn to the physician there, but rather 
endeavor to have their wounds deceitfully 
healed. 

I remember to have heard one, who bad 
basely fallen in an unguarded hour, boasting a 
few years after, that he had been washed in the 
bottom of Jordan, and had brought up stones of 
memorial; and this in an affected ministerial 
way, when it appeared not to be the case to 
any but himself; but rather that the poor man 
was still under the deception of the crafty ene- 
my, willing to deceive himself, and wanting to 
deceive others, while he was at best but very 
superficially washed from deep detilements. 
Judgment had not had its perfect work, though 
he was very willing to think and to haveit . 
thought by others that it had. And to evade 
that awful consideration, that the most pure 
and righteous God is jealous of his honor, and 
requires our going clean through all that hu- 
miliation, labor and patience, which his light 
in the conscience discovers to be necessary for 
repairing the dishonor incurred. ll pallia- 
tions or softening excuses ; all arts to conciliate 
human compassion and favor, are but like fig- 
leaf coverings, through which the nakedness of 
transgressors is manifest to such as are endued 
with true sight, and like daubing over destruc- 
tive breaches with untempered mortar. But 
enough of this digression, wishing it may prove 
useful where needed. 

[To be continued.) 


Prarrig Cuickens.—The Dubuque Times 
says that never, since Iowa has been settled by 
There happened to be in the family at this! the white man, have prairie chickens been as 


numerous as at the present season. In Buchan- 
an and BlackHawk counties they can be killed 
with stones and clubs, and hunting them with 
guns is next to no sport at all. So plenty are 
they that the farmers importune hunters to try 
their luck on their grounds, and in some instan- 
ces they have manifested a willingness to pay 
for the killing. 
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- EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 
To the Editor of the London Dial. 

Err: I beg to enclose a copy of a letter which 
I have received from Moscow, and which gives 
the most recent information on the working of 
the Serf Emancipation Act. If you consider 
the communication will interest your readers 

erhaps you will give it a place in your columns. 
f am, sir, ycurs truly, 
L. A. CHAMEROVzOW, Secretary. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Office, 
27 New Broad street, August 8. 
(Copy.) 
Moscow, July 18. 

“Sr: As many of your readers are inter- 
ested in the great question of serf emancipa- 
tion in Russia, I write you a few lines on the 
subject, trusting they will encourage the efforts 
of those who are working in the anti-slavery 
cause in other parts of the world. 

“TJ. have seen frequently the leaders of the 
serf emancipation movement both in Moscow 
and Petersburg, as well as in the interior. I 
visited the estates of Prince Cherkessy, 100 
miles south of Moscow, in the government of 
Tolo, and I was delighted with all I saw and 
heard. It shows without any doubt that a 
great and pacific revolution has been accem- 
plished in Russia, the effects of which are cal- 
culated to be of great utility to the cause of 
the peasantry throughout the world. 

“The great principle on which emancipation 
is based is the old municipal system of Russia, 
applied to the peasaritry ; a complete system of 
of self-government. The peasants elect them- 
selves the heads of villages; and these corres- 
pond with the authorities. 

“These heads assemble twice a month to 
settle disputes among the peasants. The gov- 
ernment have appointed throughout Russia 
1,600 honorary magistrates to settle disputes be- 
tween the peasants and proprietors. These 
magistrates meet once a month in session to 
hear appeals from the decisions of individual 
magistrates. 1 was present at one of them. 
It was a case wherea steward brought a charge 
against the — of not paying certain 
debts which they had contracted before eman- 
cipation. It was deeply interesting to watch 
the different parties. The independent but 
civil air of the peasants, who felt they were 
treated as men not as cattle, and on the other 
hand the insolent swagger of the steward, who 
seemed sure of gaining hiscase, and to doubt 
looked with a longing, lingering regret on the 
good old times when he could have sent these 
peasants to Siberia, and was absolute master of 
the life and honor of them and their families. 

However, he was defeated, and ‘had to retire 
crestfallen. It is truly a néw era for the peas- 
ants. ‘ ‘ 

“Education is progressing along with social 


‘sian 


CER. 


‘|improvement. More than 8,000 schools have 


been opened for the peasants, and everywhere 
I hear of their being anxious to read, as they 
feel they ought to be able to read the laws by 
which they are governed. The peasant now 
feels he is a man, and as such ought to cultivate 
his intellect. 

“ Fierce was the opposition raised to emanci- 
pation, particularly by the smaller proprietors, 
who ground the peasant down by excessive ex- . 
actions. The great proprietors were much more 
liberal. The men who advocated emancipation 
had to endure much from their countrymen, 
and I only wish they received more sympathy 
from Englishmen, as they are deserving of it, 
as is the Czar. Nothing could exceed his firm- 
ness and noble zeal in the questien. He knew 
that by his course he ran the risk of losing his 
life, but this did not deter him. 

“The demand for land is increasing rapidly 
on the part of the peasants. The enemies of 
emancipation said thé land would go out of cul- 
tivation, as the peasantry would be too idle to 
work, but events have disproved this. I was 
surprised to see the care with which the peas- 
ants cultivate their land, and the eagerness with 
which they invest any savings they may possess 
in the purchase of land. They have in this 
the same taste as the French eye Had 
the peasantry in Russia not got the land—of 
course paying rent for it—it would have led to 
a proletarian system most disastrous to the Rus- 
asant. 

“T have heard from all classes of persons 
here but one opinion—in favor of emancipa- 
tion; while even those who were opposed to it, 
now admit that it was inevitable, and that it was 
accomplished in a pacific way far exceeding their 
expectations. 

‘To enlarge on the working of it in Rus- 
sia would take half a volume. Suffice it to 
say that, whether we regard the spread of 
schools, the improved habits of industry by the 
introduction of the peasant proprietor system, 
or the effect on the family relations of the peas- 
ants, emancipation is sliding all its most san- 


guine friends 8 EM Yes, more ; for when 


has there been such a revolution accomplished 
without shedding of blood? and the peasants 
had many decp-seated wrongs to avenge on the 
proprietors, but they forbore, strong in the sense 
of justice. 

“Nor are the effects beneficial only for the 
peasant. It is a question whether the propriec- 
tor will not in many cases gain as much, and 
certainly morally. He will no longer be so 
tempted by idleness, the parent of vice. The new 
system will require him to look after-his own 
affairs, instead of leaving them in the hands of 
a grinding steward. Instead of being a mere 
pleasure-hunter on the Continent, he will have 
to live much on his own estates, and superintend 
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in person, which will induce good habits. In- 
stead of being surrounded by hosts of cheaply- 
paid domestic serfs, ready to obey his bidding 
whether for moral or immoral purposes, he will 
have to maintain fewer servants, and to exert 
himself more, not living in the style of an East- 
ern satrap. 

“ Emancipation is also leading to other re- 
forms. Law reform and the principles of con- 
stitutional government are following in its train. 
This was the reason why the late Emperor 
Nicholas, though favorable to serf emancipation, 
would not grant it. He knew that it must 


necessarily break down the despotic system of 

which he was so great an admirer. Yet on his 

dying bed he admitted the not granting it as 

one of the great errors of his reign. 

JAMES Lona, 
(Nd Durpan).” 


(Signed) 


Some of our readers may not be aware that 
the William Craft spoken of in the following 
article, is an escaped slave from the far South. 
The incidents of his escape, accompanied by 
his wife, as published at the time, exhibit an un- 
usual degree of intelligence and determination. 
As there was no security for them in this coun- 
try, they were sent to England, where they were 
educated at the expense of the Friends of eman- 
cipation. His wife is now teaching, and he is 
engaged in the mission to Dahomey, feeling it 
his duty to devote the liberty he has thus gained 
to the elevation of his own people.—Eps. 


WILLIAM CRAFT’S VISIT TO DAHOMEY. 
From the London Dial. 

That noble colored man, Mr. William Craft, 
has at last had an interview with the King of 
Dahomey. This king is a paradox. What we 
read of the orgies of cruelty in which he indul- 
ges from time to time would make us believe 
that he was a veritable Moloch, whose thirst 
for blood nothing could appease. But his re- 
ception of Mr. Craft proves that he has another 
and more kindly nature. He knew that the 
stranger’s object was to induce him to subvert 
customs which he had inherited from a long 
line of sanguinary chiefs, and to adopt ideas 
which, to his uncivilized apprehension, must 
appear passing strange if not utterly chimerical. 
Yet his greeting, if somewhat rude, was joyous 
and hearty. He sent guides to.meet Mr. Craft 
on the coast and conduct him to the place 
where the King was residing. As he approached 
Kannah he was met by troops belonging to the 
King’s body-guard, and a salvo of artillery was 
fired in his honor. The King received him 
with the greatest cordiality, and expressed a 
desire that he would settle at Whydah and 
enter into trade with the natives. The sable 


eae went so far as to present him with 
arge piece of ground at Whydah, on which he 
might erect warehouses; and he also offered 
him as much land as he might want for the 
cultivation of cotton. Mr. Craft is about to re- 
turn to England, but he seems bent on going 
back to the land of his ancestors and prosecuting 
with renewed energy the work which he has so 
well begun. We have always been of opinion 
that this is the only way in which idolatry and 
barbarism can be successfully assailed in Afri- 
ca. If Mr. Craft can induce the Dahomians to 
give up their hideous customs and to engage in 
legitimate trade he will obtain for himself an 
honorable place among the benefactors of man- 
kind, and at the same time render an incalcula- 
ble service to Africa. 


CUSTOMS IN DAHOMEY. 


The London News gives the following facts, 
—_— from the dispatches of Commodore 

ilmot on his recent official visit to Dahomey. 
The king is avery fine-looking man, upwards of 
six feet high, broad shouldered, and a pleasant 
countenance when he likes. His eyes are blood- 
shot, which may arise from want of rest or 
other causes. He is a great smoker, but does 
not indulge much in the bottle. His skin is 
much lighter than most of his people, resem- 
bling the copper color of the American Indians. 
He is about forty-three years old. The Com- 
modore, who was accompanied by Capt. Luce 
and Dr. Haron, of the Brisk, were in Abomey 
upwards of five weeks, and daily witnessed 
scenes of a very extraordinary character, such 
as the dancing of the amazons, their warlike 
songs, the dancing and songs of the soldiers, 
the distribution of presents to the princes, 
chiefs, captains and head men of the troops, 
the “ passing” of the king’s drummers, of the 
captains of the amazons, of the king’s jesters 
and a variety of other people which appear be- 
fore the king during the “customs.” On some 
of the days when “customs” were going on 
there was a procession of the king’s “ treas- 
ures,” including the human sacrifices, which 
consisted of men with their hands and feet tied, 
each carried in a basket by one man on the top 
of his head. The men were carried three 
times round the square, the first time stopping 
opposite to where the king was sitting, where 
the bearers received a glass of rum each from 
an amazon in attendance. They then passed 
through the gates to the platform half a mile 
off. The procession hood two days, and hu- 
man sacrifices passed round both days ; on the 
first day eight went round, and the second day 
six ; half‘ of these were killed and “ half spared 
—so we were told: Probably they are only 
spared until the next ‘customs.’ The unfortu- 
nate men looked at us as they passed; but it 
was not in our power to help them in any way.” 
The Commodore would not witness the slaying 
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of the men which took place, and the king on 
one occasion gave him one of the victims who 
was about to be slaughtered. With regard to 
the slave trade, the king said that the trade had 
been carried on in his country for centuries, 
and that it was his great means of living and 
paying his people. He did not send slaves 
away in his own ships, but “ white men” came 
to him for them, and was there any harm in 
his selling? We ought to prevent the “white 
man” from coming to him; if they did not 
come he would not sell. We have seen what a 

reat deal he had to give away every year to 
fis people, who are dependent on him; that 
this could not be done by selling palm oil alone. 
If people came for palm oil he would sell it to 
them ; he could not carry on his government 
upon that trade alone. If he gave up the 
slave trade, where was he to get money from? 
It was not his fault that he sold slaves, but 
those who made his fathers do it, and hence it 
became an institution of his country. He said, 
“T cannot stop it all at once; what will my 
people do? And besides this, I should be in 
danger of losing my life.” The Commodore 
says: “T asked him how much money he would 
take to give it up. He replied, ‘No money 
will induce me to do so; Iam not like the kings 
of Lagos, Porto Novo, Benin, ete. There are 
only two kings in Africa, Ashantee and Daho- 
mey; Lam the king of the blacks. Nothing 
will recompense me for the slave trade.’ I 
argued that it must be stopped in time; that 
even now very few ships came for them, and 
what would he do when it was alldone? I 
found it useless to go any further on this sub- 
ject.” . , 


A Freedman’s Commission, consisting of 
Robt. Dale Owen, James McKaye, and Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe, appointed by the Secretary of 
War to enquire into the condition of the eman- 
cipated blacks, have made a preliminary report, 
of which the following is an abstract :— 


The evidence shows that the refugees in the 
District of Columbia, Eastern Virginia, and 
Nerth Carlina are, with rare exceptions, loyal, 
faithful, able and willing to work for moderate 
wages, if promptly paid, docile, little given to 
quarrelling, cheerful, and uncomplaining. 

Poor whites as well as negro refugees, arrest- 
ed by the war in their ordinary course of labor, 
have been thrown, for a time, on the care of 
the government sometimes in greater numbers 
than the blacks. In November last, Gen. But- 
ler was feeding in New Orleans 32,000 whites, 
17,000 of whom were British-born subjects, and 
only 10,000 negroes, chiefly women and child- 
ten. In cases where relief has been granted to 
both, the poor white usually demanded and re- 


ceived more than the negro. At Newhern, 
North Carolina, last year, among 9,000 of both 
colors relieved, the average proportion dealt out 
in each of the staple articles for food was as 
one for each colored person relieved to sixteen 
for each white person thus assisted. The exact 
figures are given. At that time work was offer. 
ed and paid for, to whites at $12 a month, to 
blacks at $8. 

Beyond the usual amount of relief granted in 
all civilized communities to the indigent and 
disabled poor, the refugee freedmen need, ex- 
cept for the moment, no charitable assistance. 
The free colored population of Washington sup- 
port their own poor without alms-house aid. 

The vices of the refugees are such as apper- 
tain to slavery. Deprived of property, they do 
not respect its rights. Accustomed under des- 
potic rule to shield themselves by falsehood, 
they lie when a lie will please a superior or avert 
punishment. Legally unable to form binding 
conjugal relations, they are incontinent. 

But the testimony of intelligent superinten- 
dents is to the effect that these vices are not 
deeply rooted; that by a recognition of the 
freedman’s new rights and an appeal to his self- 
respect, that may be gradually eradicated ; for 
these people are eager to copy what are set be- 
fore them as the duties and obligations of what 
they look up to as the superior race, even if 
these prove a restraint on the habits of license 
appertaining to their former condition. 

An instance is given of the conscious pride 
with which a freedman, sworn as a witness for 
the first time, stood up to take the oath and de- 
livered his testimony. . 

They were found quite willing, when it was 
proposed to them, to have the ties of husband 
and father legitimatized, especially by a cere- 
mony performed in church, usually deeming it 
a privilege appertaining to emancipation to be 
married “as white folks are.” With few ex- 
ceptions, they show themselves prompt to ac- 
knowledge and ready to fulfil the obligation 
thus contracted. 

Abundant evidence proves that colored refu- 
gees set a high value both on education for their 
children and religious instruction for themselves. 
At Alexandria, one of the first acts of the ne- 
groes, when they found themselves free, was to 
establish schools at their own expense. 

As a general’rule these people are more de- 
votional than the whites. They have more 
resignation, more reliance on Divine Provi- 
dence, but also more superstitions. These, the 
Commission think, should not be harshly dealt 
with. It is deemed more important sympathi- 
zingly to meet and encourage, in these untaught 
people, the religious sentiment which sways 
them, than to endeavor in a spirit of proselytism 
to replace their simple faith in the Divine gool 
ness and protection by dogmas of a more elab- 
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orate and polemical character. Practically, as 
regards the Christian graces of kindness and 
humility we have as much to learn from them 
as they from us. 

Their schools, churches and physicians should 
be supported, in whole or in part, as soon as 
possible, by themselves. 

The condition and the character of the slave 
in South Carolina differed in essential particu- 
lars from those of the slaves in Eastern Virginia 
and North Carolina. South Carolina is one of 
the States in which the system of slavery seems 
to have reached its furthest development, with the 
least modification from contact with external 
civilization. There it has been darkening, in its 
shades of inhumanity, from year to year. The 
Commission found conclusive evidence that, 
half a century since, its phases were much mild- 
erthan now. Itis the uniform testimony of 
emancipated freedmen from this State above the 
age of sixty, that, in their youth, slavery was a 
merciful and considerate system compared with 
what it has been for thirty years past. These 
old men are bright and intelligent compared 
with the younger field hands, in many of whom 
a stolid, sullen despondency attests the stupe- 
fying influence of slave-driving under its more 
recent phase. 

The South Carolina negro, however, is found, 
with inconsiderable exceptions, to be suscepti- 
ble of reform by judicious management. He 
takes kindly to work, if his wages are regular] 
paid. A superintendent who had had 17,000 
negro refugees under his care for a year past, 
testified that he had scarcely found a case in 
which a colored man, having reasonable securi- 
ty of moderate wages, was not ready to labor. 
Evidence was given that many, who, as slaves, 
had been deemed cripples or infirm, or superan- 
nuated, now, under the stimulus of wages, work 
ungrudgingly. 

The religion of the South Carolina slave was 
emotional, and did not necessarily connect it- 
self with the repression of vicious habits. It 
— submission, humility, resignation, re- 
lance on Providence, but its effect in checking 
lying, thieving, incontinence, and similar offen- 
ses, was feeble and uncertain. Toreform such 
viees these people must be reached, as they 
readily may be, through their affections. 

They are free from intemperanee. They are 
unwilling to go North, or to return to Africa. 

In all the localities visited by the Commis- 
sion, the demand for able-bodied negroes as la- 
borers in the military service has exoeeded the 
supply ; often more than doubled it. For ex- 
ample, in North Carolina, the standing requisi- 
tion from Gen. Burnside was for five thousand 
laborers, but at no time was the Superintendant 
able to furnish more than two thousand. So 
at Fortress Monroe and elsewhere. 

The observation of the Commission, in the 


sections of country visited by them, together 
with the evidence obtained from those having 
most experience among freedmen, justify the 
conclusion that the African race, as found 
among us, lacks no essential aptitude for civili- 
sation. In a general way, the negro yields 
willingly to its restraints, and enters upon its 
duties, not with alacrity only, but with evident 
pride and increase of self-respect. His person- 
al rights as a freeman once recognized in law 
and assured in practice, there is little reason to 
doubt that he will become a useful member of 
the great industrial family of nations. Once 
released from the disabilities of bondage, he will 
somewhere find, and will maintain, his own ap- 
propriate social position. 


~~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The writer has frequently thought that a 
little exertion on the part of persons visiting 
their friends in the country might occasionally 

roduce a subscriber for the Intelligencer. At 
east, a good word spoken for it will do no 
harm, and if not immediately successful might 
prove as “ bread cast upon the waters” at some 
future day. Enclosed find two dollars, for 
which please send it to , as per accom- 
panying Post Office address. TOURIST. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. ; 

If in the daily transactions of life, ‘‘ Holiness 
to the Lord” was inscribed on all that we do, 
how would it ennoble and dignify our lives, and 
give usa dwelling-place in a temple of perpetual 
prayer and praise. Then we should speak a 
pure language and the precious gift of speech 
would be laleeed for high and noble purposes. 
For every talent committed to our care we have 
to render an account ;—we are continually ex- 
ercising an influence either for good or evil in 
conversation—and it is well for us often to en- 
quire—are we faithful to this trust ? In our so- 
cial gatherings, how much of idle gossip is 
heard—how much that is altogether earthly 
and material ; and how often do we return to 
our homes unrefreshed and unprofited. Mind 
has not mingled with mind, hearts have not 
blended in loving sympathy ; we have repressed 
our better selves, and because we are immortal 
beings, requiring food that earth of itself is too 
poor to supply, is it any wonder we sometimes 
return, weary, faint, impoverished ? 

If we can only walk in safety through un- 
ceasing watchfulness and prayer, can we doubt 
that if we entered into our social assemblies in 
this spirit, a blessing would often attend them 
that we do not now realize? Nor need this 
state repress the innocent joyousness which is 
itself a special gift to some—the playful spright- 
ly remark—the sparkling wit—the graceful in- 
terchange of bright and happy thought—each 
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would have its appropriate place. But over all 
would still be the inscription, “ Holiness unto 
the Lord,” and we could return, feeling that it 
had been good for us thus to mingle together ; 
that a warmer, tenderer interest in each 
other’s highest welfare had been called forth, and 
we had been refreshed and strengthened to 


press forward with renewed faithfulness in per- 


forming life’s daily duties. J.8. 


————————————————————— 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 19, 1863. 


“The Women’s Association of Philadelphia: 
for the Relief of the Freedman,” will resume 
its weekly meetings for business and sewing, 
on the first 3d day in 10th month next, at 8 
o’clock, P. M., in the third story of the Meeting 
House building, Race above Fifteenth Street. 

All who are interested in the object are in- 
vited. 


Diep, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 2d of 9th 
month, 1863, Lyp1a THorneg, in the 76th year of her 
age. 

——, 9th month 4th, Asewata Taaeart, in the 69th 
year of her age. A minister belonging to Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting, (Race Street.) 

She adorned the doctrine of the Gospel of Christ 
by @ life of humility and self denial. 

The friends of the meeting to which she belonged 
will feel the loss of her company in the house of 
worship, and of her short and acceptable public 
ministrations, 


Her funeral took place at Old Kennett, Chester co., 
Pa., on the 8th inst., attended by a large company 
of friends from different sections. 

—, 8th mo.” 8th, Mary, widow of Jacob Hamer, 
in her 83d year, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 


—. 9th mo. 11th, at the residence of his father, 
in Camden, Del., Wu. D., son of Hunn and Eliza 
Jenkins, a member of same Meeting. 

——,, 9th mo. 5th, Henry, son of Thomas S. and 
Elizabeth M. Cavender, in his 15th year. 


——, 9th mo. 8th, at Wilmington, Del., Joun, son 
of Benj. L. Moore, in his 29th year. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“Tn returning and rest ye shall be saved; 
in quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” Easy indeed is the way made for 
those who have wandered from the fold of 
Christ, and chosen their own way instead of 
the guidance of his Holy Spirit; it is but to 
return from every evil way, and rest from all 
the plans and devices of human wisdom, and 
from the hallucinations of the imagination. 
But it must be an act of our own, freely and 
willingly to return to the bosom of our best 
Friend, whose arms are ever open to receive us, 
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and in boundless mercy to forgive and save us 
from the vortex of eternal ruin. Whatever of 
commotion or unsettlement may have been at- 
tendant upon our waywardness, “ In quietness 
and confidence ” we may gain strength to over- 
come, and know a settlement on the sure 
foundation—Christ, the eternal Rock of Ages— 
on which the church is built, and the gates of 
hell cannot prevail against it. ©, the benefit 
of retiring from the tumults of this world; 
taking up our abode in the inner temple where 
God is known. He hath said, “I will dwell in 
them, and walk in them ;” and by retiring and 
communing with Him in spirit we find him to 
be a father and a friend; and our confidence 
increases jto that degree that doubts are dis- 
pelled, and we cast all-our care upon Him with 
the blessed assurance that He careth for us. 
9th Mo. 1863. 8. H. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PETROLEUM. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


In one of the late numbers of the Jnielli- 
gencer is an article on Petroleum, by Gideon 
Frost, containing interesting matter in relation 
to that article. As to the question of the origin 
of petroleum, he holds this language: “ The 
general opinion among geologists is that petro- 
leum is the drainage or filtrate from coal beds, 
which, escaping from its connection or combi- 
nation with coal, becomes collected into reser- 
voirs, and eventually makes its way to the sur- 
face of the earth, or is reached by the deep 
penetrating implements of the oil-seeker. This 
solution of the question of origin is not suffi- 
ciently sustained by practical investigation to 
command our full assent. The more extensive 
the coal formation, and the greater ‘mass of the 
coal bed, the more likely would some’ oil be 
found in combination or connection with such 
coal deposits; but nosuch indications are tobe 
found, or not to any satisfactory extent.” After 

resenting a number of instances of heavy coal 
ds, he continues: ‘As these recitations 
comprise some of the most extensive coal de- 
posits known, and as no oil indications, or none 
of considerable character have been discovered, 
we may perhaps for the present afford to be 
skeptical of the truth of the doctrine that pe- 
troleum is the drainage of coal beds.” 

Without in any degree designing to contro- 
vert this view, I propose in a brief manner to 

resent some facts, as I understand them, in re- 
ation to coal beds, that seem to me would con- 
siderably modify this conclusion. We all must 
admit that while the science of geology is of 
recent date, its general principles seem to be 
pretty well settled ; yet there are many minor 
points that may be considerably modified by 
further investigation. A large amourt of in- 
vestigation is needed in reference to the depos- 
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its of oil, in order to discover whether the re- 
lations of the strata are such as to lead to the 
conclusion that it may have been drained from 
coal beds. The fact of distilling oil from coal 
similar to that obtained from springs or wells, 
has no doubt at first led to the conclusion that 
both had the same origin. Whether this 
opinion is well founded or not, further investi- 
‘gation is needed to satisfy all. 

In the “ N. Y. State Agricultural Societies’ 
Transactions, 1850,” is a report on Seneca 
county, by the late John Delafield ; and among 
other matters the geology of the county is 
given. The rocks of this county belong to the 
Upper Silurian and Devonean series-of English 
geologists, all below the coal measures, and 
consist of limestones, with gypsum and shales, 
some of the latter dark colored. The author 
says, “In the beds of black shale the amount 
of bitumen is very great, giving it the deceptive 
coaly appearance, which has induced many un- 

uainted with geology to believe that work- 
able seams of coal might be found in these 
shales. The deposit of vegetable matter has 
not been sufficient to form distinct beds, al- 
though it has impregnated the slate so ex- 
tensively. Under the influence of the pyrites, 
the vegetable matter has passed in the state of 
- bitumen, and this liquid oozes down through 
the layers, and, escaping on and with the fall- 
ing waters, is carried out into the lakes.” 
Again he says,—“ In the town of Lodi, bitumen 
escapes with the water out of the shale. . This 
mineral also arises from the vegetable matter 
or coal in the shale being destroyed. The decay 
18 @ process analogous to what heat produces on 
coal in a gas retort,—it separates the coal into 
an inflammable gas (carburetted hydrogen) and 
an inflammable liquid (tar). On the slate it 
is decomposed into marsh gas and bitumen, or 
Seneca oil, as it is sometines called, from its 
being gathered off the lake.” These rocks, 
containing pyrites, which,on decomposing when 
exposed to the air, furnish sulphuric acid ; this 
uniting with alumina forms alum; uniting 
with lime forms gypsum ; with magnesia forms 
sulphate of magnesia. These substances are 
found crystallized on the edges and cavities of 
the rock; and this acid uniting with the vege- 
table ‘matter in the rock, produces bitumen. % 
investigating the character of rocks deposited 
in former ages, if we can find circumstances 
existing at the present time that would confirm 
their appearance, we are warranted in drawing 
conclusions therefrom. In the State of Alabama 
there is a large surface over many counties 
where the soil of several feet in thickness is 
largely made up of vegetable matter, as much 
as 28 per cent. in many instances; and in our 
Western prairies the soil is nearly black, and 
several feet in thickness, largely made up of 
Vegetable matter. Now if these soils were 
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covered up and exposed to influences that would 
convert them into shale, we would be warranted 
in believing they would resemble these shales 
of Seneca county. Geologists have shown that 
vegetation existed even in the times of the de- 
posit of the lower silurian rocks, and there is 
evidence of its increase up to the carboniferous 
era. 

Professor Rodgers, in his report to the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, in describing the rocks be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and the coal-bearing 
series of the Alleghanies,—which rocks occupy 
the position in the geological scale of these 
rocks of Seneca county,—mentions an increase 
of vegetable impression as he advanced, until 
they formed small beds of coal, so en 
to those unacquhinted with geology, as to 
to considerable expense in endeavoring to find 
workable seams of coal; but he told the citizens 
plainly they need not expect to find such 
there. 

Here, then, it would seem that petroleum has 
had an origin from vegetable matter, without 
connection with coal beds, as there are none in 
Seneca county, nor for a long distance from 
there; and as that county lies between Seneca 
and Cayuga lakes, with very deep water in both, 
it is impossible that this bitumen could origi- 
nate anywhere else. Some may suppose that 
petroleum has had an independent origin, like 
other mineral matter ; to such I would say that 
all geologists agree that all stratified rocks have 
been formed from older strata; and this would 
lead us back to a time when it is believed that 
the surface of the earth was subjected to great 
heat, too great to admit of so inflammable a 
substance on the surface as bitumen ;—and if it 
could not have existed in the oldest rocks, how 
could it have been introduced in mewer depos- 
its, unless by some such process as the intro- 
duction of vegetable matter ? 

Those geologists who consider that coal has 
had a vegetable origin, believe that the heat of 
the surface of the earth during the carboniferous 
era was greater than at present. Admitting 
this opinion to be the correct one, is there not 
reason to suppose that this heat would have the 
effect to expel the more fluid parts of the coal, 
similar to the effect now produced by a greater 
degree of heat in distilling coal? May not a 
less degree of heat in time produce such an ef- 
fect,—only give it time, which all admit it has 
had? Corroborative of this, we find in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania, where there 
is evidence of great heat since the beds were 
laid down, that the bitumen is all expelled: 
So, too, in the bituminous coal beds of Eastern 
Virginia, where trappe rock has been intruded 
into the beds, no doubt in a highly heated 
state, there the bitumen is all driven off, and 
the coal is converted into coke. 

Supposing this theory to be the true one, the 
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next inquiry may be, where has all the petro- | some obstacle to the further progress of the oil 
leum gone? In deciding this last question we | along the strata has caused an accumulation at 
must look tothe position of coal beds. The writer | that place. There is a reason for everything, 
of the essay reviewed has mentioned a number | if we could find it out. 

of the heaviest coal beds now known, but it] If these views are correct, we have an ex- 
should be observed that nearly every’one of| planation how petroleum may be produced, 
them have been disturbed by upheaval since | even in the absence of coal beds, though pro- 
they were deposited. This of course would | duced by vegetable matter. And to me it seems 
break up the strata and allow of drainage.|a satisfactory reason for the presence or 
Heath’s mine in Virginia rests on granite, and | absence of oil in the vicinity of coal beds, to 
this always has seams in it. The anthracite | look at the position of the_strata. I see no 
region of Pennsylvania has all been upheaved | reason to suppose that time enough has not 
and tilted up, so as to give vent from there. | been allowed to drain the coal beds of all their 
So, too, the main coal regions of Great Britain | fluid portions; and as similar substances can 
have been subject to dislocations and rents, | be distilled from vegetable matter that are dis- 
producing faults, as they are termed. The coal | tilled from coal, is a strong evidence of a simi- 
regions of the Alleghanies and the upper Ohio | lar origin,—particularly, as it seems to me 
have drainage too, but different from the other. |troleam or any kindred substance could not 
Here the beds are situated high up in the hills, | have had an existence in the early ages of the 
with water-courses separating them, thus giving | earth’s history. 

drainage. But lower down the Ohio the case| I think it very probable that where petroleum 
is different. Let us take an enlarged view of |is met with in foreign countries, particular in- 
the geology of the region west of the mountains. | vestigation would show conditions similar to 
In western New York the Devonian system of |those in which it is found in this. In the 
rocks,—those below the coal,—are at the surf-| neighborhood of the Dead Sea the salt strata 
ace, with a dip to the south-west; the same | presents itself; this in America is always below 
takes place at Niagara Falls, also at Pittsburg.|the coal, while in England it is higher up. 
At this latter place the coal beds are from 200 | Near Lake Gennesaret, further up the Jordan, 
to 300 feet above the river; at Brownsville | travellers assert that large — of lignite 
south-east from there, the coal is about 40 or |is found, and it is not at all unlikely that con- 
50 feet above the river, and at Wheeling about | ditions for the production of bitumen, either 
half that distance. But below Wheeling the | from coal or from buried vegetable matter, ex- 
coal beds descend below the river, while at the jist there. Though Europe has been inhabited 
Kenhawa salt works they are again in the hills | thousands of years, it is only within a few years 
above the river. Descending further down to | that coal has been discovered in the Alps. And 
Cincinnati, then the Devonian rocks again |no doubt that a scientific investigation would 
elevate themselves into the hills of that region. | discover coal in many places in the Eastern 
Thus we see an immense basin, with its lower | hemisphere, where it may not now be sus 
part about the Little Kenhawa, where the oil | pected. . 

region of Virginia exists. The coal regions] In respect to the supply of the article, were 
between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi]I to give an opinion I should say there is a 
have not been disturbed or broken ; what little probability of a lessening of the supply at the 
upheaval there has been is just sufficient to| present wells in time. It may be a long time 
give drainage without dislocating the strata. first, but if the foregoing views of its origin are 
Hence, as a part of the strata between coal | correct, there is a limit to the quantity in each 
seams is usually made from clay, this makes an | place. Some of the wells now do not discharge 
ee bed, and the drainage from these | as freely as at first. I have no doubt it will be 
beds would pass along the strata until it met | obtained in other places. I have seen it stated 
an obstacle to its further progress, when it|that oil springs are found at the foot of the 
would settle as in a reservoir. In the disrupted Rocky Mountains; and the inflammable gas, it 


strata, the drainage would occupy the cavities |is said, has risen through the soil in some 
caused by the disruption, until the water, as a | parts of Michigan. 


heavier substance, would displace it, and drive : 
it off to the surface. In the cease of the beds ™ one 
in the west, the impervious strata would keep 
the drainage back unless there were openings 
that would admit of its escape. This appears to 
have been the case only to a very small extent, 
as but little oil has been found on springs in 
any one place. It is not unlikely that a similar 
effect may have taken place at the oil wells on 
the Aiqheny-dhoee in western Pennsylvania ; 


































CHartes Forses, of Portland, a year ago 
grafted a pear scion into a mountain ash, and 
the ash has borne an abundance of pears this 
season. 


“T fear God,” said a man of good sense; 
“and, next to Him, I fear only the man who 
does not fear Him.” 
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USE OF PERSONAL NAMES IN THE EAST. 


The simplicity in the mode of naming indi- 
viduals, which prevailed among the Hebrews, is 
practised still. ‘Thus we read in the Scriptures 
of Abraham, Jacob, David, Peter, James, Paul, 
without any additional name, except in certain 
cases where an obvious reason existed for a ful- 
ler mode of designation. The name of the 
father was sometimes added for the sake of ef- 
fect, as Simon son of Joses; or an epithet was 
employed, as Simon Zelotes, Judas Iscariot, 
when two or more persons moved in the same 
circle, and were in danger of being mistaken for 
one another. But, with a few exceptional de- 
viations of this nature, men were wont to be 
known in common life under a single name, the 
Christian name, as we should call it, in distine- 
tion from that of the family. 

The old usage remains at the present day; 
and not only so, but the names employed with 
most frequency are the ancient historic names 
of the Bible. In the caravan with which I 
travelled from Egypt to Palestine were fourteen 
men who were natives of the country. Among 
them we had an Abraham, Ishmael, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Solomon and Job. We addressed 
them, and they addressed each other, in the 
true patriarchal style, by these familiar appella- 
tions. This use of single names, and this par- 
tiality for the names which the Old or the fee 
Testament has rendered famous, we find exist- 
ing not only among the Jews, but the Arabs 
and the Christian inhabitants of the East, as 
Copts, Armenians, Greeks and others. 

he habit of hearing such names used con- 
tinually in the lands where they originated, and 
where the actions were performed which they 
suggest to the mind, tends powerfully to weaken 
one’s impression of the remoteness of time, and 
to bring the past and present near to each other. 
It contributes to the same feeling to journey 
from place to place, and see the ruins or sites of 
30 many ancient towns, and to hear the people 
—- from day to day, of Jerusalem, and 
ebron, and Joppa, and Bethlehem, and Naza- 
reth, from which the traveller perhaps has just 
come, or to which he inquires the way. 
I am conscious that these and similar causes 


have wrought a great ae in my own feelings, 


at least, on this subject. The days when Christ 
walked on the earth; when Peter, and John, 
and the other disciples travelled with him over 
the mountains and plains of Palestine; nay, 
when Abraham and Loot, and the other patri- 
archs, pitched their tents at Hebron, and Bethel, 
and Shechem, seem by no means so remote as 
they once did. The intervening period of time 
has become narrower. It appears but compa- 
ratively a short time since ouch persons lived in 
the world, and performed the deeds which we 
connect with their names. Such contact with 
men of varied nationality, and with the monu- 


‘ments of distant ages, tends wonderfully to break 


down the barrier between the different races and 
centuries, and to make one feel that he belongs 
to all time, and has a brother in every child of 
mortality.— Hackett. 


ORDINARY DRESS AND FOOD IN PALESTINE. 
John, the herald of Christ, after the example 


of Elijah his prototype, adopted a dress suited 


to render his preaching more effective. His ap- 
pearance was stern, like the character of his 
warnings and requisitions. ‘ He had his rai- 
ment of camel’s hair and a leathern girdle about 
his loins; and his food was locusts and wild 
honey.” See Matthew 3 : 4, and Mark 1: 6. 
We are not to suppose, however, that the habits 
of the fearless preacher were altogether novel, 
that they had no resemblance to those of his 
countrymen. What is meant is, that they were 
simple in the highest degree ; that they partook 
of the poverty and hardship of the lower class 
of people, as became one who was to reform a 
luxurious, corrupt age. 

The peculiarities in his mode of life have their 
counterpart in the present habits of the same 
class. The coator mantle of camel’s hair isseen 
still on the shoulders of the Arab who escorts 
the traveller through the desert, or of the 
shepherd who tends his flocks on the hills of 
Judea, or in the valley of the Jordan. It is 
made of the thin, coarse hair of the camel, and 
not of the fine hair, which is manufactured into 
a species of rich cloth. I was told that both 
kinds of raiment are made on a large scale at 
Nablus, the ancient Shechem. The “ leathern 
girdle ;” may be seen around the body of the 
common laborer, when fully dressed, almost any- 
where; whereas men of wealth take special 
pride in displaying a rich sash of silk or some 
other costly fabric. 

The “ wild honey,” on which John subsisted 
in _ was no doubt the honey of wild bees, 
and not a sweet gum, known under the same 
designation, which flows from certain trees in 
the East. It is doubtful whether the trees which 
produce “ honey,” so called, ever grew in Pal- 
estine, though they are said to be very common 
in Arabia. On the contrary, bees abound there 
still, not only wild, but hived, as with us. [ 
saw a great number of hives in the old castle 
near the Pools of Solomon ; several, also, at 
Deburieh, at the foot of Tabor; and again, at 
Mejdel, the Magdala of the New Testament, on 
the Lake of Tiberias. Maundrell says that he 
saw “ bees very industrious about the blossoms ” 
between Jericho and the Dead Sea, which must 
have been within the limits of the very “‘ desert” 
in which John “ did eat locusts and wild honey.” 
As to the locusts, it is well known that the 

oorer class of people eat them, cooked or raw, 
in all the eastern couutries where they are 
found.— Hackett. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 





THERMOMETER. 
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13 | 67! 71 | 74| 73 29-9 





Mean of the week 71-28. 
Same time last year 73. 


Homer Eacuvus. 





HONEST AND JUST. 


Who shall judge a man from manners? 
Who shall know him by his dress? 
Paupers may be fit for princes, 
Princes fit for something less. 
Crumpled shirt and dirty jacket 
May beclothe the golden ore 
Of the deepest thoughts and feelings 
Satin vest could do no more. 


There are springs of crystal nectar, 
Ever welling out of stone / 

There are purple buds and golden, 
Hidden, crushed, and overthrown. 
God who counts by souls, not dresses, 
Loves and prospers you and me, 
While He values thrones the highest, 

But as pebbles in the sea. 


Man upraised above his fellows, 
Oft forgets his fellows then, 
Masters, rulers, lords remember 
That your meanest hinds are men. 
Men by labor, men by feeling, 
Men by thought, and men by fame, 
Claiming equal rights by sunshine, 
And to man’s ennobled name. 


There are foam-embroidered oceans, 
There are little weed-clad rills, ° 

There are little inch high saplings, 
There are cedars on the hills, 


ButGod who counts not souls by stations, 


Loves and prospers you and me, 
For to Him all vain distinctions 
Are az pebbles in the sea. 


Toiling hands alone are builders 
Of a nation’s wealth and fame, 
Titled laziness is pensioned, 
Fed endvfattened by the same. 
By the sweat of others’ foreheads, 
Living only to rejoice, 
While the poor man’s outraged freedom 
Vainly lifted up its voice. 


But truth and justice are eternal, 
Born with loveliness and light, 

And sunset’s wrongs shall never prosper, 
While there is a sunny right; 


And God, whose world-heard voice is singing : 


Boundless love to you and me, 
Will sink oppression with its titles, 
As the pebbles in the sea. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GOOD OF ALL. 


Science and Art, redeem’d from their abuse, 

Reach their true glory in their higher use ; 

By Trura enlighten’d, and control’d by Love, 

They lessen Lazor, and its curse remove. 

Good is receptive as we good dispense, 

The men of goodness are the men of Sensz; 

This truth will stand when thrones and empires 
fall,— , 

The good of each ever the good of att. 

PHILADELPBIA. 


_— 20 -——-~————™” 
From the Book of Days. 
EARTHQUAKES IN ENGLAND. 


The last earthquake of any considerable vio- 
lence in England occurred on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1750. Such commotions are not so in- 
frequent in our island as many suppose ; but it, 
must be admitted that they are generally inno- 
cuous or nearly so. Even in that notoriously 
mobile district about Comrie in Perthshire— 
where during the winter of 1839-40 they had 
a hundred and forty earthquakes, being at the 
the rate of about a shock a day at an average— 
they seldom do much harm. Still, seeing that 
movements capable of throwing down buildings 
do at rare intervals take place, it might be well 
to avoid the raising of public structures, as 
church towers and Obelisks, beyond a moderate 
elevation. Perhaps it will be found that the 
Victoria Tower at Westminster is liable to some 
danger from this cause. 

According to Mrs. Somerville ( Physical 
Geography, ed. 1858) there have been two 
hundred and fifty-five earthquakes put on record 
in England, most of them slight and only felt 
in certain districts. The notices of such events 
given by our chronicles are generally meager, 
little to purpose, of no scientific value, and 
more calculated to raise curiosity than to gratify 
it. Still, they are better than nothing. 

In 1101 all England was terrified “ with a 
horrid spectacle, for all the buildings were lifted 
up and then again settled as before.”* In 1133 
many houses were overthrown, and flames issued 
from rifts in the earth, which defied all attempts 
to quench them. On the Monday in the week 
before Easter in 1185, ‘‘ chanced a sore earth- 
quake through all the parts of this land, such 
a one as the like had not been heard of in Eng- 
land, since the beginning of the world; for 
stones that lay couched fast in the earth were 
removed out of their places, houses were over- 
thrown, and the great church of Lincoln rent 
from the top downwards.” (Holinshed.) ‘The 
next earthquake of any moment, occurred on 
St. Valentine’s Eve, in 1247, and did consider- 
able damage in the metropolis; this was pre- 
ceded by a curious phenomenon—for three 
months prior to the shock, the sea ceased to 
ebb and flow on the English coast, or the flow 
at least was not perceptible; the earthquake 


*William of Malmesbury. 
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was followed by a season of such foul weather 
that the spring was a second winter. On the 
12th of September, 1275, St. Michael’s Church, 
Glastonbury, was destroyed by an earthquake. 
John Harding, in his metrical chronicle for 
1861, records 
“ On St. Mary’s Day 

The great wind and earthquake marvelous, 

That greatly gan the people all affraye, 

So dreadful was it then and perilous.” 


Twenty years afterward another was experi- 
enced, of which Fabyan, while omitting all par- 
ticulars, says, ‘‘ The like thereof was never seen 
in England before that day nor since ;” but the 
very next year, 1382, Harding writes: 

“ The earthquake was, that time I saw, 


That castles, walls, towers, and steeples fyll, 
Houses, and trees, and crags from the hill.” 


This happened on the 21st of May, and was 
followed three days afterward by a‘‘watershake,” 
when the ships in the harbor were driven 
against each other with great violence. 

About six o’clock on the evening of the 17th 
of February, 1571, the earth near Kinaston, 
Herefordshire, began to open; “and a hill, 
called Marclay Hill, with a rock under it, made 
at first a mighty bellowing noise, which was 
heard afar off, and then lifted up itself a great 
height and began to travel, carrying along with 
it, the sheepfolds and flocks of sheep abiding 
thereon at the same time. In the place from 
whence it removed, it left a gaping distance of 
forty feet wide, and eighty feline whole 
field was almost twenty acres. Passing along, it 
overthrew a chapel standing in the way, re- 
moved a yew-tree growing in the churchyard 
from the west to the east; with the like’ vio- 
lence it thrust before it highways, houses and 
trees, made tilled ground pasture, and again 
turned pasture into tillage.” (Burton’s General 
History of Earthquakes.) Three years later, 
in the same month, York, Worcester, Glouces- 
ter, Bristol, Hereford, and some less important 
towns, felt the shock of an earthquake, which 
so alarmed the good people of Norton, who were 
at an ‘evening prayer, that they fled from the 
chapel, fearing the dead were about to rise from 
their graves; but this was nothing to the ex- 
citement created in London by a similar event 
which took place on the evening of Haster 
Wednesday, (April 6th,) 1580. The great 
clock bell at Westminster struck at the shock, 
and the bells of the various churches were set 
jingling ; the people rushed out of the theaters 
in consternation, and the gentlemen of the 
Temple, leaving their supper, ran out of the 
hall with their knives in their hands. Part of 
the Temple Church was cast down, some stones 
fell from St. Paul’s, and two apprentices were 
killed at Christ Church by the fall of a stone 
during sermon-time. This earthquake was felt 
pretty generally throughout the kingdom, and 


was the cause of much damage in Kent, where 
many castles and other buildings were injured ; 
and at Dover a portion of a cliff fell, carryin 
with it part of the castle wall. So alarme 
were all classes, that Queen Elizabeth thought 
it advisable to cause a form of prayer to be 
used by all householders, with their whole fami- 
ly, every evening before going to bed. About 
a century after, according to the compilers of 
chronologies, — Regis was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake ; but the historian of Dorset- 
shire makes no allusion to such an event. On 
the eighth of September, 1692, the merchants 
were driven from ’Change, and the people from 
their houses, by a shock, and the streets of 
London were dananl with a panic-stricken 
crowd, some swooning, some aghast with won- 
der and amazement. This earthquake was felt 
in most of the home counties. Evelyn, writing 
from Sayes Court to Bishop Tenison, says : 
“ As to our late earthquake here, I do not find 
it has left any considerable marks, but at Mins, 
it is said, it has made some demolitions. I 
happened to be at my brother’s, at Wotton, in 
Surrey, when the shaking was, and at dinner 
with much company; yet none of us at table 
were sensible of any motion. But the maid who 
was then making my bed, and another servant 
in a garret above her, felt it plainly; and so did 
my wife’s laundrymaid here at Deptford, and 
nerally, wherever they were above in the upper 
oors, they felt the trembling most sensibly. 
In London, and particularly in Dover-street, 
they were greatly affrighted.” Although the 
earthquake did little damage, it sufficed to set 
afloat sundry speculations as to the approaching 
end of the world, and frightened the authorities 
into ordering a strict enforcement of the laws 
against swearing, drunkenness, and debauchery. 
The year 1750 is, however, the year par ez- 
cellence of English earthquakes. It opened 
with most unseasonable weather, the heat being, 
according to Walpole, “ beyond what was ever 
known in any other country ; and on the eighth 
of February a pretty smart shock was experi- 
enced, followed, exactly a month afterward by 
a second and severer one, when the bells of the 
church-clocks struck against the chiming-ham- 
mers, dogs howled, and fish jumped high out of 
the waters. The lord of Strawberry Hill, in a let- 
ter to Sir Horace Mann, draws a lively picture 
of the effect created by the event, he we can 
not do better than borrow his narration : 


“ ‘Portents and prodigies are grown so frequent 
That they have lost their name.’ —" 


“ My text is not literally true; but as far as 
earthquakes go toward lowering the price of 
wonderful commodities, to be sure we are over- 
stocked. We have had a second, much more 
violent than the first; and you must not be 
surprised if, by next post, _ hear of a burning 
mountain up in Smithfield. In the night be- 
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tween Wednesday and Thursday last, the earth 
had a shivering fit between one and two; but 
so slight that, if no more had followed, I 
don’t believe it would have been noticed. I 
had been awake, and had scarce dozed again— 
on a sudden I felt my bolster lift my head. I 
thought somebody was getting from under my 
bed, but soon found it was a strong earthquake 
that lasted nearly half a minute, with a violent 
vibration and great roaring. I got up and found 
people running into the streets, but saw no 
mischief done. There has been some; two old 
houses flung down, several chimnies, and:much 
earthenware. The bells rang in several houses. 
Admiral Knowles, who has lived long in Jamai- 
ca, and felt seven there, says this was more 
violent than any of them. The wise say that, 
if we have not rain soon, we shall certainly 
have more. Several pore are going out of 
town, for it has nowhere reached above ten 
miles from London ; they say they are not fright- 
ened, but that it is such fine weather, ‘ Lord, 
one can’t help going into the country! The 
only visible effect it has had was in the Ridotto, 
at which, being the following morning, there 
were about four hundred people. A parson who 
came into White’s the morning after earthquake 
the first, and heard bets laid on whether it was 
an earthquake or the blowing up of powder- 
mills, went away exceedingly scandalized, and 
said: ‘I protest they are such an impious set 
of people, that I believe, if the last trumpet 
was to sound, they would bet puppet-show 
against judgment!’ The excitement grew in- 
tense; following the example of Bishop Secker 
and Sherlock, the clergy showered down ser- 
mons and exhortations, and’a country quack 
sold pills ‘as good against an earthquake.’ A 
crazy Lifeguardsman predicted a third and 
more fatal earthquake at the end of four weeks 
after the second, and a frantic terror prevailed 
among all classes as the time drew near. On 
the evening preceding the fifth of April, the 
roads out of London were crowded with vehi- 
cles, spite of an advertisement in the papers 
threatening the publication ‘of an exact list of 
the nobility and gentry who have left or shall 
leave this —_ through fear of another earth- 
quake.’ ‘ Karthquake gowns’—warm gowns to 
wear while sitting out of doors all night—were 
in great request with women. Many people 
sat in coaches all night in Hyde Park, passing 
away the time with the aid of cards and can- 
dles;” and Walpole asks his correspondent : 
“What will you think of Lady Catharine Pel- 
ham, Lady Frances Arundel, and Lord and 
Lady Galway, who go this evening to an inn 
ten miles out of town, where they are to play 
brag till four o’clock in the morning, and then 
come back, I suppose, to look for the bones of 
their husbands and families under the rubbish?” 
However, the soldier proved a false prophet, and 
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expiated his folly in the madhouse. On the 
eighteenth of March, in this year, an earth. 
quake was felt at Portsmouth, Southampton, 
and the Isle of Wight. In April, Cheshire, 
Flintshire, and Yorkshire were startled in like 
manner ; this was followed by an earthquake in 
Dorsetshire in May, by another in Somerset. 
shire in July, and in Lincolnshire in August, 
the catalogue being completed on the thirtieth 
of September by an earthquake extendin 

through the counties of Suffolk, Leicester, an 

Northampton. 

The great earthquake which destroyed Lis. 
bon, in 1755, agitated the waters of the three 
kingdoms, and even affected the fish-pond of 
Peerles Pool, in the City-road, London ; but 
produced no damage. Since then several 
shocks have been experienced here from time 
to time, but unattended with any circumstances 
calling for notice ; the last one recorded being 
a slight earthquake felt in the north-western 
— of England on the ninth of November, 

_—_—_ 


From “ Meilora,” a Quarterly Review. 
FREAKS OF FASHION. 


The Fashions of the present day are exertin 
a most injurious influence on domestic life an 
morality. There is now a strife among the dif- 
ferent classes of society which shall be the 
greatest. The city merchant imitates the style 
of his aristocratic neighbor in the mansion he 
must occupy, the equipage he must drive, the 
company he must entertain, and the appearance 
his family must make in society. The prosper- 
ous tradesman imitates the merchant; the clerk 
his employer, and even the servant her mistress; 
and in the great struggle to keep up appearance, 
each launches out into extravagant expenditure; 
lives up to, even if he does not go beyond, his 
average income, and often becomes reckless of 
consequences so long as the fashionable appear- 
ance is maintained. There is a story told of an 
Irishmen, who, on returning from market one 
day, was observed lashing his horse , most 
furiously and galloping by the side of two gen- 
tlemen. His friend, seeing fish after fish drop on 
the road from his panniers, cried out to him to 
stop, or he would lose all his fish. ‘‘ Hurrah !” 
cried Pat, “ bother tak ye, and what do I care 
so long as I keep up with the gintlemen?” It 
is this “‘ keeping up with the gentlemen,” at any 
cost, which is the source of much of the domes- 
tic unhappiness, commercial dishonesty, and 
criminal frauds to wich our attention has been 
so recently drawn. The ladies must have their 

lendid silks and expensive lace, or they posi- 
rote affirm they have “nothing to wear ;” the 
gentlemen must have their sumptuous dinners 
well served, and expensive winee, or they raise 
the piteous cry that they have “ nothing to eat ;” 












wily must possess its suburban mansion, 

ntly furnished. its gay equipage, and its 

ds of balls and parties, or else life becomes 
, an, Vulgar thing, scarcely to be endured ! 
» goddess, Fashion, must be reversed; her 
‘jes are captivating, and her frowns wither- 
,; her favor thererore must be propitiated at 
iy cost; and honor, truth, social virtue, and 
"en common honesty must be sacrificed to 
aintain the worship of this powerful deity ! 
ee * 


When we think of the many splendid 
‘ houses” which have already been crushed by 
these freaks, and see the thousands of lovely 
victims who have been ruined by such catastro- 
phes, we may well! ask gith Lord S. G. Osborne, 
“ Where is the presefit wild extravagance in 
‘drése’ to end? Is each succeeding season to 
record its ruinous increase? Is it possible that 
folly van further go—that English ladies will 
bevome more enslayed to a power which is gra- 
dually vitiating the taste of every class? 

Exuwavegance in dress is the fostering parent 
of many injurious fashions, and these not only 

vitiate the taste,” but also destroy the self- 
respect, the heppiness, and prosperity of every 
ciass thet imitases them. The fashionables often 
resort to the meanest tricks to increase the 
splendor of their appearance, and grind dowra 
their different tradesmen, who, in their turn, 
opprese their dependents and workpeople. 

Nor does the injurious influence of Fashion 
end there. The children receive an education 
of w vitiated cheracter; they grow up with 
false views of lite. and early learn to imitate, 

1 sometimes surpass, the extravagance of 
their parents. In che recent discussions in the 

'y journals on marriage and the great social 
evil, toe baueful influence of extravagant habits 
on young persons ,was painfully illustrated. 
The naturally.hesitate to enter the connubial 
state till they can afford to support the expendi- 
ture of a fashionable establishment; hence the 
young ladies continue in single life, and fall 
victims to fashionable follies, or render the'do- 
mestic hearth unhappy; and the young men 
perpetuate and increase that terrible social evil 
which disfigures our streets, and stains our na- 
tional character. 

The baneful influence extends throughout the 
middle and lower classes, which often find that, 
by imitating the fashions of those above them, 
to use the words of Cowper, 
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“ They sacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comforts cease.” 


Their income is heavily taxed to keep up an 
appearance beyond their position and means; 
and whether it be small or large, it frequently 
becomes insufficient to secure domestic comfort 
as well as provide for extravagant habits. Pov- 
erty then gathers, like a threatening thunder- 
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cloud, over the dwelling ; and when any sudden 
event transpires, by which the income is dimin- 
tshed, or the necessary expenditure is increased, 
the storm of sorrow begins to fall. Business is 
crippled, and often surrounded by serious diffi- 
culties, for want of the money that has been 
lavished in extravagant fashions ; debts are con- 
tracted with scarcely a hope of their being dis- 
charged; things daily grow more black and 
menacing; peace and joy depart; a xious care 
takes possession of the spirits; the grim features 
of exposure and ruin become painfully distinct; 
and in the fearful struggle for life and position, 
recourse is sometimes had to practices condemn- 
ed equally by morality and law, to avert the dis- 
asters which extravagance has caused. Many 
who were once prosperous and happy have been 
ruined by Fashion; and some are now paying 
the penalty of their recklessness in our prisons 
and penal establishments. 

‘herever Fashion’s voice becomes impera- 
tive, and leads her votary along her changefal 
path, she becomes the tyrant, and mankind her 
slave. Life then is stripped of its true dignity 
and importance ; time and wealth, which might 
have been usefully employed in reclaiming the 
lost, and cheering the miserable, are frittered 
away on empty shows; a restless dissatisfaction 
breeds contempt for the sober duties of life ; 
class strives against class in a most undignified 
and ruinous competition; and the votary ere 
long becomes the victim, and, while attempting 
to keep up with the swift revolving wheel of 
Fashion, is suddenly dashed to the ground, and 
broken to pieces. There is such a thing in life 
as propriety, and what may be very becoming 
in one station becomes very ridiculous in anoth- 
er. nt fashions are unseemly in all 
walks of life; and they can have little idea of 
the dignity and design of life, whose thoughts 
seldom rise beyond the consideration of what 
they shall eat, or what they shall drink, or 
wherewithal they shall be clothed. 





INTERCOURSE WITH NATURE. 


We stand in the presence of Nature and 
exclaim, “It is grand,” or “It is beautiful,” 
through mere courtesy, but how seldom do we 
take possession of the prospect. We rarely in- 
deed ever truly —_— ; our thoughts are 
too much engrossed in the pic-nic. Nature in- 
vites us to every one of her high festivals and 
gela-days, and if our attendance be prevented 
it is none of her fault. The feast is spread and 
the seat is ready. In her calm Sabbaths and 
holy communings with the Eternal we can al- 
ways find a place if the soul is willing. To the 
bruised and wounded spirit she has ever words 
of soothing and peace, and her solace is of that 
genuine sort which may be constantly relied 
u When the cares and strifes and cruel- 
ties of the world have wrung the heart into 
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anguish, let us go out into Nature. We have 
but to touch the hem of her garment in pure 
faith, and we become healed. Nota leaf but 
will whisper comfort, not a flower but will shed 
its tear of sympathy. The voice of the streamlet 
will sing our souls into peace ; the wide heavens 
refresh us with smiles of joy. The mountain 
breeze will lift away our sorrow and the clouds 
canopy us with love, for “‘ Nature is the shadow 
of God.” — McFarlane. 


IMPORTANT HINT TO PARENTS. 


Few parents realize how much their children 
may be taught at home, by devoting a few min- 
utes to their instruction every day. Leta 
rent make the experiment with his son of ten 
years old, for a single week, and only during 
the hours which are not spent in school. Let 
him make a companion of his child, converse 
with him familiarly, put to him questions, an- 
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just as we have; and they can trace the 
nection between cause and effect; and t. 
reason. 
“But I will go further; only mind” ” 
communicate with mind ; and if animals hac’ 
mind, we could have no intercourse with the” 
Animals can be trained, and this proves t’ 
existence of reason ; a connection seen betwee. 
cause and effect. The means of training ani 
mals are the same as those employed for train 
ing children; certain sounds are used as sig: 
nals. This supposes a perfect logical process, 
tracing the sequence of effect from its cause.” — 


- ——-————~er 
THE Crops.—We condense the following © 
from our exchanges, in regard to the crops, 
weather, &c., in differegg States: 
New Hampshire.—Hay crop injured. Crops 
of all kinds looking well. Potato rot is feared. 
Connecticut.—Potatoes and corn promise - 
well. Apple crop about an average ; peas light; 


swer inquiries, communicate facts, the result of | peaches none. 


his reading or observation, awaken his curiosity, 
explain difficulties, the meaning of things, and 
the reason of things, and all this in an easy 
playful manner, without seeming to im a 
task, and he will himself be astonished at the 
progress which will be made. 


Have ANIMALS REASONING PowER.—Prof. 
Agassiz, in a lecture in Boston on the “ele- 
phant,” said: “It is a favorite saying that 
men are governed by reason and animals by in 
stinct ;- but I believe that is all wrong. There- 
is no distinction of kind between the two, but 
only of degree. 

“ As we come to the higher animals, we find 
the brain larger in proportion to the size of the 
body. But this does not prove a different 
kind of activity of these parts, but only differ- 
ent intensity. 

‘« Now let us see if there is any difference in 
the mode of action of the brains of men and 
animals. Every sensation, to be felt, must 
produce a reaction. All animals see, hear, 
smell and taste as well as we do; therefore, 
the reaction must be the same, and the opera- 
tion, as far as the body is concerned, is the 
same. Next, our perceptions influence our ac- 
tions, through the operations of the mind; and 
in the animals the same influence upon their 
action is to be seen; here, again, is perfect 
similarity. Although the difference of the in- 
tensity of these actions may be great in differ- 
ent animals, yet the principle is the same. 

“ The animals gratify their appetites, and so 
do we, and in the same manner. For instance 
everybody has seen dogs playing only for the 
pleasure of playing, just as men do. And 
what right have we to assume that the motive 
which influences them is not the same as that 
influencing us? Again, animals have memory, 


Rhode Island.—The prospects for the onion 
crop is not good. They sell readily now for 
one dollar a bushel. 


Indiana.—The frost about the middle of last 
month did much damage, and cérn, potatoes, 
and melons, were widely injured. Wheat is - 
= Large yield of pears, peaches, and ap- 
ples. 

Michigan.—Wheat an average. 
dant. re 


Fruit abun- 
ro injured by frost. Hay good. 
Itinois.—W heat fair. Fruit abundant. Corn 
fine in some localities. Sorghum good. 
Canada.—Crops of all kinds are promising. 
Wheat looks well, but some affected by the 
midge. ' 


The more people do the more they can do; 
he that does nothing renders himself incapable 
of doing anything : whilst we are executing one 
work, we are preparing ourselves to undeftake 
another. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Fiovr anp Mgau.—Sales of fresh ground extra 
family at $5 75 a $6 00 per barrel. The sales to 
the retailers and bakers are at $4 50 a $5 26 for old 
stock and fresh ground lots, and $7 00 to $7 75 for 
fancy lots. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal there is not 
much doing. Small sales of the former at $5 00 8 
$5 25. 

Gram.—The receipts of Wheat are small, and 
there is very little demand. Sales of 2,000 bushels 
at $1 31 a $i 32 for fair to prime old Pennsylvania 
Red. New ranges from $1 15 to $1 29. White 
may be quoted at $1 42 a $1 53. New Rye, 90 cts. 
Old, 96 @ 98 cents. Corn is steady at 84 cents for 

ellow, and Western mixed at 82 cents. Oats are 
. better demand, and new ranges at from 64 to 65 
cents, and old sells at 70 cents. 

Croverseen is scarce. Last sale at $5 50 a $5 75 
per 64 lbs. Timothy isin steady demand at $3 00 
a $3 10 per bushel. Flaxseed is dull at $2 154 
$2 25. 





